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bility is that the nations of the earth will, in the future, 
incline too much toward the non-interference policy. 
But, in the opinion of the writer, the doctrine of non- 
interference must give way if civilization is to make any 
notable advance. With the development of international 
trade, the communities of the world become more and 
more dependent on each other and the necessity for unin- 
terrupted intercourse becomes more and more urgent. 
The study of sociology in the past few years is having a 
great effect in changing the ideas of people as to the 
rights of individuals and nations. The desire for abso- 
lute independence, which still widely prevails, is the 
natural outcome of the primitive conditions of production. 
But as society develops the actions of men become wider 
in extent and each one's liberty becomes circumscribed 
by the rights of every one else. A conviction of this fact 
is finding lodgment in the public mind, and when the 
people of China and Japan desert their fields and shops 
to engage in the business of killing each other, they 
destroy the market for thousands and millions of dollars 
worth of goods produced in America upon the basis of 
exchange with those countries. People no longer feel 
that a war in China is no body's business on this side of 
the globe. It is just as important, from an international 
point of view, for China and Japan to remain at their 
posts of duty supplying the world with the goods, which 
the world has a right to expect, as it is important, from a 
local point of view, for the coal diggers of Pennsylvania 
to supply fuel for the furnaces of New England. How- 
ever, the economic view furnishes the least justfication 
for interference. There are great moral reasons which 
more strongly urge that course. 

Responsibility accompanies the power of a nation as it 
accompanies the development of the individual. Every 
one is, in a sense, his neighbor's keeper and none of the 
moral obligations of man to man are abridged by the 
boundary lines of states. The great apostle Paul says, 
" I am debtor both to the Greeks and the Barbarians, 
both to the wise and the unwise." 

The massacres in Armenia or any other acts of gross 
inhumanity justify and demand interference on the part 
of outside nations. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
civilized and Christianized people can escape the respon- 
sibility for such deeds. Hugo says, as between a man 
who does a monstrous deed and one who allows it to be 
done, " the one who allows it to be done is the worst, 
because he is a coward ! " 

There is the same moral reason for interfering to pre- 
vent two nations from fighting as there is for interfering 
to prevent two individuals from fighting. The day is not 
far distant when nations that stand off and permit war 
between other nations will be looked upon with as much 
contempt as is now visited upon individuals who stand 
by with folded arms while two of their fellow-men are 
attempting to kill each other. 



The greatest obstacle to interference in such cases is 
the fact that each State, at present, decides for itself 
when, and to what extent, it shall meddle with the affairs 
of another country. This is as chaotic a condition of 
things as if each individual of society were left to decide 
when to interfere to quell a disturbance or to right a 
wrong. The civilized nations should call a convention 
and adopt some international police regulations and pro- 
vide for arbitration or judicial settlement of all interstate 
disputes. With the advance of civilization the question 
of international arbitration becomes more and more vital 
and pressing. 

Durham, N. C, January, 1896. 



THE " INV1GORA1TNG INFLUENCE OF WAR." 

BY EEV. S. C. BUSHNELL. 

On the fourteenth page of Adolf Erman's " Life in 
Ancient Egypt," — one of the finest works on Egypt and 
standing almost alone in a class by itself, — we find a 
sentiment against which we must vigorously protest. 

" The undisturbed repose in which life in Egypt devel- 
oped was in many respects happy for the nation ; yet 
there is the reverse side to the picture. The Egyptians 
were the least warlike of all the nations of the ancient 
East. Their contests with the Beduins can scarcely be 
called warfare, and the internal struggles were always of 
a subordinate character, owing to the curious long form 
of the country. The Egyptians therefore had no heroes 
of war whom they could celebrate in song ; their heroes 
like those of the Chinese, were wise kings and princes of 
old time ; they never experienced the invigorating influ- 
ence of a great national war." 

Unhappy Egyptians, with no one to slaughter ! Or, as 
it is the fate of those who wield the sword sooner or later 
to feel its edge, unhappy Egyptians who flourished for 
two thousand years without experiencing this " invigorat- 
ing influence ! " Egypt was hoary with antiquity when 
Abraham appeared upon the scene. The pyramids and 
sphynx had been standing for hundreds of years when he 
first looked upon them. They date from the fourth 
dynasty while the career of Mos83 belongs to the nine- 
teenth. 

War did not begin its "invigorating influence" until 
the time of Thothmes III. and Rameses II. Then Thebes 
reached its highest glory. But two can play at the game 
of war, and the loser never feels invigorated by defea,t, 
as Egypt found out to her sorrow again and again. 
Imperfect as our knowledge is concerning tlose first two 
thousand years of peace they represent a civilization 
which has been the wonder of the world. If they pro- 
duced no other heroes than " wise kings " and un warlike 
"princes" who levied no military taxes, nor sent their 
subjects to be mown down by the chariots of the enemy 
they bequeathed to their successors a prosperity far too 
valuable to be exposed to the risks of war. 
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We take chief exception, however, to the idea that an 
invigorating influence inheres in a great national war to 
such a degree as to make the end gained worth the cost 
paid to secure it. If so why not have war all the while? 
For certainly all nations need to be invigorated. 

If battle and bloodshed and ruinous waste of resources 
which impose heavy burdens upon posterity', as the French 
Indemnity of 1870 and the Chinese War Settlement of 
1895, — why this reluctance of all Europe to plunge at 
once into war? Is not jingoism, after all, only another 
name for Cullyism with a lurking fear in the Cully that 
the other party may prove the better fighter and secure 
all the " invigorating influence" that the struggle affords? 
In the Franco-Prussian War it was easy to see which 
nation came off best. The heterogeneous elements of 
Germany were welded into one mighty Empire. Was it 
worth while for France thus to invigorate her enemy? 
Or was the result to Germany worth what it cost in blood 
and treasure? Could not the same union of effort have 
been gained in some other way ? The Germans are not 
truly harmonious yet. Would another war make them 
any more so? Would it abolish such distinctions as exist 
between labor and capital or between the ignorant and 
the learned? If war is such an invigorator let us have it 
applied at once and on all sides. We fancy, however, 
that the world is beginning to learn that its truest pros- 
perity depends upon the principles of Him who came 
bringing peace on earth and good will among men. 



WAR OR PEACE. 

BY REV. CHARLES GORDON AMES. 

From a sermon preached in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
December 22, 1895. 

Two weeks ago, it seemed probable that we might cele- 
brate the Christmas of 1895 with a glad confidence that 
war had become practically impossible between ourselves 
and the two great nations whose seaports look westward 
toward our own. Then, like a clap of thunder out of a 
clear sky, came the message of our own President con- 
cerning the attitude of Great Britain on the subject of a 
disputed boundary question in South America. 

It is not necessary to impeach men or motives. You 
shall hear not a syllable of disrespect to the nation's Chief 
Magistrate. He must bear his own great responsibilities 
and wear his own crown of thorns. I abominate the too 
common custom of abusing public men. Probably we 
shall never know the extent to which the counsels of the 
cabinet, the judgment of the President, and the affairs 
of the nation have been influenced for the worse by bitter 
attacks and pressure from outside. But Abraham Lin- 
coln has taught us to honor the humblest citizen who 
freely exercises the right of criticising both measures and 
men, provided it be done with a single eye to the public 
welfare. Already we can judge of the President's word 
by its effect. And the lurid light of the general confla- 
gration, kindled by a spark, has revealed the dangerous 
amount of combustible material stored in the republic. 

Almost as soon as the telegraph could flash the mes- 
sage from Washington, the country was on fire. A ma- 



jority of the newspapers, millions of citizens, and both 
Houses of Congress accepted it as the instant dictate of 
patriotism and honor to back the President in his condi- 
tional threat that, if England does not settle her dispute 
with Venezuela in accordance with the findings of a com- 
mission to be appointed by us, we will " resist by every 
means in our power." These are strong* words : they 
draw the issue sharply, and they put in peril the peace of 
three nations. 

It is asserted by Great Britain, and it is admitted by 
the President, that there is still possibility of a peaceable 
settlement with Venezuela herself. It seems also to be 
admitted that further inquiry is necessary to a full under- 
standing of the situation and of the merits of the case. 
Under these circumstances it may occur to thoughtful 
persons that the President would have done his whole 
duty by laying the facts before Congress, without accom- 
panying them with a menace. To threaten first, and 
inquire afterward, — is this the way of good neighbor- 
hood ? 

The passions are quick ; reason is slow ; the judicial 
faculty is slowest of all. How many of those who are 
ready for war can have any fair ground for judging the 
merits of the complex situation? How many realize 
what is implied in such a stretching of the Monroe doc- 
trine as would require the United States to assume, in 
theory, a protectorate over sixteen weaker republics, and 
to become, in practice, their armed champion, even when 
their own bad faith may bring them into strained relations 
with foreign powers ? 

The spread of the war spirit among a population does 
not appear to depend chiefly on the right or wrong of a 
given issue. Raise a war-cry, on any ground or on no 
ground, and immediately thousands are seized with a 
contagious military fever, the marked symptoms of which 
are rush of blood to the head, a sudden cloud over the 
judgment, and a passion for fighting somebody. If there 
are some smouldering embers of an old ancestral grudge, 
the least breath of jingoism will rekindle the fires ; and 
men will really imagine that hatred of another country is 
love of their own. 

The present case cannot be set forth as one of a plain 
right against a plain wrong. The division line between 
British Guiana and Venezuela has never been deter- 
mined ; and probably neither party can show a clear title. 
The dispute is more than fifty years old. It covers, in 
part, a tract which for a long time was almost unoccu- 
pied and imperfectly explored. Like other pretended 
grants of American land made by European kings, it was 
vaguely described ; and, as settlements advanced, con- 
flicting claims became inevitable. Each party accuses 
the other of bad faith and breach of agreement. It is 
easy to believe them both ; for nations, like individuals, 
are given to selfish crowding. 

A refusal to submit the whole case to arbitration counts 
heavily against England. It reminds all the world of 
other instances in which she has offered a rough shoulder 
to some weaker nation. It is true that she has proposed 
to refer her claim to the western strip of territory, which 
includes some of the richest mines of gold ; but she will 
not yield control over the eastern tract, because a few 
thousands of British subjects have colonized there. Have 
not citizens of Venezuela also been joint occupants? And 
should not a party confident of its cause be all the more 
willing to bring it before an impartial tribunal ? 

We have had two boundary disputes with Great Britain, 
in both of which we got very hot and threatened war. In 



